Tuition jump may spell 
financial crises for some 


by Michael Seele 

The $1,150 tuition increase 
for the 1981-82 academic year 
has spawned outrage among 
many students here at St. 
Michael’s. 

The increase, double the 
largest in the college’s history, 
would raise the tuition and fees, 
for students living in a stan- 
dard residence hall to $6,850. 

Richard Hefler, a business 
concentrator, said the increase 
will ‘‘force me out of college 
here.’””’ Many students voiced 
the same sentiment. Some 
students are unsure if they will 
be able to return to St. 
Michael’s next year. Robert 
Sullivan, a business concen- 
trator, said he has been turned 
down for financial aid in the 
past and doubts he will be able 
to get it next semester. 

Out of the total increase in 
tuition revenues $300,000 will 
go to financial aid. Many 
students who have not applied 
for financial aid in the past will 
be forced to do so next 
semester. “It seems like a 
vicious cycle,”’ said John Unni, 
an English concentrator. 
Madeline E. Yandow, director 
of financial aid, was unavailable 
for comment. Unni added, ‘If 
people can’t get an education on 


account of money, that’s 
wrong.” 

Jeremy Theoret, a sociology 
concentrator, said he believes 
the increase is ‘‘unreasonable. I 
can understand inflation, but 
this is ridiculous.”’ he said. 

Many students are also wor- 

“ried about President Reagan’s 
plans to cut back on 
government-sponsored student 
loans. John Elder, a business 
concentrator, said, ‘If Reagan 
is going to cut back student 


loans and the school raises tui- - 


tion that much, I may not be 
able to come back next year.”’ 


Grad 
policy 


by Fran Dwyer 
Seniors with one course (three 
credits) missing will be allowed 
to participate in graduations 
excersises with the rest of their 
class, according to the policy 
accepted by President Edward 
L. Henry. This policy was an- 
nounced by Molly Dwyer, S.A. 
president, at the March 10 
meeting of the General 
Assembly. 
cont. on page 2 








This open space located next to Prevel Hall was used as an emergency parking lot during the Feb. 25 
Johnny Cash show. With the aid of two trucks and SMC security several well-entrenched vehicles were 
successfully removed when the concert concluded. (David Walsh Photo) 
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S.A. candidates examine campus issues 


_ by Lisa Mulcahey 
Library improvements, coed 
dorms and changes in the 
athletic department are a few of 


__ the issues of concern to the five 


candidates for Student Associa- 
tion president. 

The student election, to be 
held on March 18, will decide 
who is to replace graduating 
S.A. President, Molly Dwyer. 


The candidates are juniors, 
Sue Gallagher, Michelle 
Kramer and Joe Walsh; and 
sophomores, Jeff Shamon, and 
Greg Kaknes. 


The majority of the can- 
didates expressed concern with 
the inadequacy of Durick 
library. Gallagher stressed the 


need to update the reading 
materials in all subject areas. 
She said more isdlated study 
spaces should be made 
available to the student body in 
the short-term. ..Other ..can- 
didates said they agreed that 
more library space is needed. 
Walsh, who was a member of 
the S.A. last year, suggested 
that a small study place should 
be located on the North Cam- 
pus, in addition to any expan- 
sion at Durick. 

Both Gallagher and Shamon 
said they were in favor of look- 
ing into the possibility of coed 
dorms on campus. 

Kaknes would like to see 
some changes in the athletic 
department. The college 
shouldhire a full-time person to 
supervise intramurals, he said. 
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This year’s candidates 
for Student Association 
president are (clock- 
wise from left) Michelle 
Kramer, Joe Walsh, Jeff 
Shamon, Sue Gallagher 
and Greg Kaknes. (Barb 
Puls and David Walsh 
Photos) 


Intramurals are a ‘‘vital part of 
the college,’’ and Zafir 
Bludevich is overworked in 
directing them, 

Gallagher, who has been in- 
volved. in student government 
for the last two years, and cur- 
rently chairs the S.A. Student 
Life Committee, said there may 
be discussion concerning a 
change of the club hockey 
team’s status to varsity. 

Shamon, former freshman 
class president, said he would 
emphasize ‘‘more widespread 
events for the students.’’ St. 
Michael’s needs more top-rate 
bands to attract larger au- 
diences. : 

Kaknes said he would like to 
see Vermont Public Service 
Group located on campus. The 
group is concerned with stu- 





dent rights, among other 
issues. Kaknes_ represented 
Hamel Hall in the S.A. last year 
and has worked at the 
Massachusetts State House. 





and 
Welfare Committee and is 
presently secretary of the S.A. 


the General Services 


She has been. involved in- 
changes proposed for registra- 
tion and the set-up of the S.A. 
budget. Kramer would like to 
see the budget completed in 
April. This would speed up the 
distribution of funds to the 
various student organizations 


early in the fall, she said. 

Faculty evaluations are 
another issue likely to reappear 
in the near future. Gallagher, 
who is on the committee that 
studied and revised the forms, 
said the proposal for man- 
datory evaluation is now being 
voted upon by the faculty. 

Close competition is also ex- 
pected among candidates for 
other presidential positions. 

Junior Barbara Cavallo has 
been challenged by sophomores 
Raymond Hamel and John Un- 
ni for the post of S.A. vice presi- 
dent. 

The senior class of next year 
will choose between juniors 
Michael Kaplan (currently 
junior class president), Patrick 
DuBrule, James Edmonds and 


cont. on page 2 


Condensed pre-registration 
to quicken spring process 


by John Cotter 

There will be several small changes in the pre-registration pro- 
cess for next year’s courses, according to Registrar Maureen 
McNamara. 

Unlike last year, the entire pre-registration process will take 
place on one day, she said. 

Students will receive a registration packet in their mail boxes 
when they return from vacation. Off-campus students must pick 
their packets up in the Registrar’s Office in Jemery 230. 

Between the dates of March 16-27, students will meet with their 
advisors to discuss their degree programs and select appropriate 
courses, 

After meeting with an advisor, each student must fill out a col- 
ored card with the desired courses. The student’s advisor must in- 
itial each entry and sign the completed card. 

During this time students should receive a card in their mail 
boxes from the treasurer showing that the student’s Advance 
Deposit has been paid. If a student does not receive this card, it 
may be picked up at Ross Sports Center on the morning of March 
28. This card must be presented during pre-registration. 

On Saturday, March 28, students will register for required and 
distribution courses for both semesters from 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 

The class of 1982 will register from 8 a.m. to 9 a.m.; the class of 
of 1983 from 9 a.m. to 10:30 a.m.; and the class of 1984 from 10:30 
a.m. to 12 noon. 

Beginning at 1 p.m. that day students will register for elective 
courses for the first semester of next year. Juniors will register 
from 1 p.m. to 1:30 p.m.; sophomores from 1:30 p.m. to 2:15 p.m. 
and freshmen from 2:15 p.m. to 3 p.m. 

Pre-registration for second semester electives will be held in 
November of 1981. 

Those students who do not plan to pre-register must notify the 


_ Registrar’s Office in writing. 
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Public radio, TV may 
vie for Herrouet use 


by Rob Percy 

The restoration of Herrouet 
Theatre, ruined by a P-Day 
weekend fire, last spring, is 
nearly completed but St. 
Michael’s students may face 
keen competition for the use of 
its facilities. 

Vermont Public Radio and 
Vermont Public Television 
have expressed interest in 
broadcasting from the 44-year- 
old theater, although both 
groups are experiencing finan- 
cial problems. 

The theater, partially 
destroyed by fire in the spring 
of 1980 will probably be ready 
for use by the first week in 
May, according to George Jo- 
doin, supervisor of planning 
and construction. The work is a 
month behind schedule because 
of heating and plumbing dif- 
ficulties, Jodoin said. 

He added that more money is 
needed to provide facilities for 
handicapped people, which will 
be put in during the summer 
when funds are expected. 

“Our aim has been to restore 
the buildings as a period piece,”’ 
said John Gutman, vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations, 
“and we think we have done 
that.”’ He said the theater was 
reduced to ‘‘a shell’’ after the 
fire and extensive renovation 
had to take place. Insurance 
will pay for most of the repairs, 
he added, although the claim is 
still being processed. 

An investigation to find the 
people who set the fire is still 
continuing, said Donald Sutton, 
chief of security. ‘‘It could take 
as long as three years,” he said. 
“because finding an arsonist is 


slow work.’’ Sutton has the 
assistance of the Vermont State 
Police and Fire Marshall in his 
task. 

Time is a problem for VPR, as 
well. The radio station is raising 
funds from around the state to 
match a grant by the Federal 
Department of Commerce. The 
grant will enable the company 
to broadcast from the theater, 
according to Raymond Dilley, 
manager of VPR’s Windsor sta- 
tion. 

VPR is now leasing the two 
buildings on either side of the 
theater. The post office will be 
converted into station offices 
and a conference room, and the 
chapel will become a studio, 
Dilley said. 

He added that if enough 
money is made available, VPR 
will be broadcasting from Her- 
rouet Theatre as soon as St. 
Michael’s gives the go-ahead. 

Vermont ETV is having its 
fair share of money problems 
too. Only portable video equip- 
ment can be used in the theater, 
equipment which Vermont 
ETV cannot afford at the mo- 
ment, said Ann Curran, public 
information officer for Vermont 
ETV. 

The station has applied for a 
grant from the state to pur- 
chase video cameras, she said, 
but does not expect the money 
right away. 

ETV plans to use Herrouet 
Theater for specific types of 
television programs such as 
community debates, town 
meetings and small musical 
productions, according to 
Jeremy Siegrest-Jones, produc- 
tion manager. 


Workers rebuild the skeletal frame of St. Michael’ s Herrouet Theatre: which v was damaged by fire last 


year during P-Day Weekend. The rest of the theater is being completely renovated from ceiling to 
cellar. (David Walsh Photo) 





SMC may protest proposed cuts 


Students and parents in the 
middle-income bracket will be 
hardest hit if President 
Reagan’s plan to lop off $2-$3 
billion from the current federal 
student aid program is approv- 
ed, the National Association of 
College Admissions Counselors 
announced last week. 

Present law requires families 
earning less than $25,000 an- 
nually to contribute up to 14 
percent of their disposable in- 
come for education expenses. 
However, under the Reagan 
plan, families would be ex- 
pected to contribute 20 percent 
of their income. Wealthier 


. families may have to pay more. 


The Reagan proposal calls for 
a reduction in federal subsidies 
for even the neediest students 
under a loan-reform plan that 
would end the federal policy of 
paying interest on loans while 
borrowers are still in college. In 
addition, social security 
payments, another source of 
federal aid for some college 
students, would be eliminated 
entirely. 

The education community is 
gearing up to resist this action, 
and St. Michael’s College has 
been asked to participate. But 
in order for this effort to be ef- 
fective, the support of students 
and parents is necessary. The 


association urges all who are 
concerned about saving the 
financial aid that has enabled 
thousands of students to attain 
higher education to write their 
congressional representatives 
immediately. 

Copies of these letters should 
also be sent to: Rep. Paul Simon 
(D-Ill.), chairman of the House 
Postsecondary Education and 
Labor Committee, Washington, 
D.C. 20525; Rep. Carl Perkins 
(D-Ky.), chairman of the House 
Education and Labor Commit- 
tee, Washington, D.C. 20515; 
and President Ronald Reagan, 
The White House, Washington, 
D.C. 20202. 


Students split on matriculation issue 


cont. from page 1 

Dwyer said that there will be 
no review board for those 
students missing only three 
credits. There will be an 
asterisk placed next to non- 
matriculating students’ names, 
accompanied by a statement at 
the bottom of the graduation 
program reading ‘‘these 
students will complete their 
graduation requirements in the 
coming academic year.” 

Michael Samara, director of 
students life, stated that this 
decision was the result of a long 
process, and student opinion 
was half-and-half. ‘“There are 





in the fall. 


Applications are available 
at the following offices: 


two sides of the coin,” he said, 
‘people saying that they don’t 
want their diploma minimized”’ 
by being grouped with students 
who haven’t finished their re- 
quirements, versus “‘those who 
spent four years with these peo- 
ple and feel they should be able 
to graduate with them.”’ 
Dwyer stated that Dr. Ronald 
Provost, vice president for 
academic affairs, asked that 
any response be sent to him, 
and Dwyer assured the G.A. 


that it would be. She said that . 


the big question was whether to 
have the asterisk next to the 
names of non-matriculating 


“ORIENTATION AIDES 


We want warm, friendly, 
responsible people to 
welcome our new students 


students, or whether to have a 
blanket statement at the bot- 
tom of the graduation program. 

Dwyer said that last year 
there were complaints because 
people who had taken summer 
courses and carried six credits 
for consecutive semesters in 
order to graduate were being 
grouped, by a blanket state- 
ment, with those who hadn’t 
fulfilled their graduation re- 
quirements. 

Regarding this issue, a mo- 
tion was passed to have a letter 
sent to Provost, expressing 
disappointment over the 
presence of the asterisks on the 
graudation program, and ask- 
ing to change it, if possible, 
with the amendment that 
seniors’ feelings be polled in 
Alliot on election day. 

“It’s a shame to have a stu- 
dent’s parents come all the way 
up here’’ to have the program 
say “‘Yes, they spent four years 
here, but somewhere along the 
way they screwed up,” said Sue 
Gallagher. 

Steve Candon, who made the 
motion, stated that, unless the 
poll is well organized, it will not 


be very effective. ‘‘Not many 
people are going to show up,” 
said Candon. Someone will 
fight to get people to vote for 
keeping the asterisk, said Can- 
don, adding that he would fight 


_to get more people to vote for 


Class office candidates to 
face election on March 18 © 


cont. from page 1 

Bart Wenrich for their presi- 
dent, and among Patricia 
Coombs, Daniel Hudak and 
Vicki Leshyk for their vice 
president. 

Next-year juniors will go to 
the polls to decide whether 
Charles Kelley, Janice Lucier, 
Thomas Murphy or Brian 
Sheehan will assume the 
presidency, and whether Kelly 
Gorman or Lisa Marchionda 
will become their vice presi- 
dent. 

Freshmen will vote for the se- 
cond time this academic year, 
this time between Mary Ellen 
McNiemey and Tino West for 
sophomore president, and 
among Kim Palmese, Suzanne 


Exercise Class 


removing it. “I don’t care, 
because I’ll fight harder,” he 
said. 

An additional motion was 
passed to add the question to 
the referendum, letting - all 
classes respond to the issue. 


Dulude, Wendy Byrne and ~ 
Janet Murphy for a vice presi- 
dent to take over in the fall. ; 
The candidates debated and 
made speeches yesterday. mane 
A new addition to the student — 
elections this year is the use of ce 
three voting machines borrow- 
ed from the Town of Colchester, 
according to Reed Wallace, ‘i 
chairwoman of the General Ser- — 
vices and Welfare Committee, 
which will conduct the election. 
Students, after eet 
their I.D. cards, will be handed 
tickets to take to one of the 
machines to vote — each ~ 
machine will be used for elec- 
tions in a different class, . 
Wallace said. Fis 
Students will also be voting _ os 
on two ballot issues: the firstis =-— 
a poll concerning the possibility 
of coeducational housing (by 
floor or wing) offered as alter- 3 





o 





e Student Life native to upperclass students, 
e Student Resource Center Every Mon. & Wed. Evenings nid ne ee 
e Sullivan Hall from 6:30-7:30 © Th 


The second ballot question 
will ask students whether they 
approve of designating seniors ‘ 
who do not have enough credits I 
-to graduate but will still % 
matriculate with an asterisk on 
the commencement program. i 
Seniors’ will be "polled on this ‘ 
question at a separate Alliot “J 

_ Hall booth, Wallace said... __. 


e Ross Sports Center 
e Admissions Office 


In the Ross Spores Center 


Also Tues. at lunch 


Deadline: March 20, 1981 12-12:45 in Ross Sports Center 


APPLY. NOW!1..... 
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by Rosemary Abitabile 

Enthusiasm has apparently 
turned to apathy, and even 
unrest, for many St. Michael’s 
students who supported the 
building of an on-campus 
Rathskeller which opened last 
Februray. 

With the establishment of the 
bar, party privileges for 
residence halls were changed. 
Parties and kegs were no longer 
permitted Sunday through 
Thursday, regardless of 
whether the Rathskeller was 
open. Closed parties, parties 
with a maximum of 50 people, 
and open parties with the 
public invited, could be 
registered with the Student Ac- 
tivities Office only on Friday 
and Saturday. 

Jennifer Cernosia, director of 
student activities, said the pur- 
pose behind the Rathskeller 
was to provide students with 
“an alternate place (to drink), 
not an additional place.’”’ She 
claimed that the ‘‘benefits” of 


the bar made up for the loss on 
mid-week party privileges. 

Sophomore Amy Lynn 
echoed -the opinions of several 
students. The new party policy 
“seems too strict,’’ she said. 
“The Rathskeller holds about 
90 people. What about the other 
1400 students?”’ she asked. 

Sue Langley, a -resident of 
fourth-floor Ryan Hall, said the 
Rathskeller is ‘“‘not a good alter- 
native for me because it’s too 
restrictive.’’ 

Langley and Lynn made a 
banner using a sheet and hung 
it from a window of fourth-floor 
Ryan Hall. The sign, which read 
“Change Party Privileges 
NOW!” reflected their protests. 
Many students supported their 
effort. 

Allegations that the students 
were told by Marc Thibodeau, 
resident director, to remove the 
sign, are false, according to 
Thibodeau. He explained the 
“protest” sign was ‘‘O.K.” 


because it wasn’t ‘‘offensive’” “ 


Graduation committee 
issues 1981 guidelines 


President Henry has ac- 
cepted for immediate im- 
plementation the recommenda- 
tions of the Graduation Re. 
quirements Committee: 


1. A list be drawn up by the 
registrar in February of all 
those students who have com- 
pleted 35 courses, and who have 
concentration averages of at 
least 2.0 and an overall G.P.A. 
of at least 1.8. 


2. Any students on that list 
' who register for as many 
courses as are needed to reach 
40 could participate in the com- 
mencement ceremony if they 
had completed at least 39 
courses by the end of the spring 


semester. They would not 
receive a diploma, but they 
would receive a handshake from 


the president. The names of _ 


these students would be listed 
in the program with an asterisk 
and a disclaimer stating that 
they would complete gradua- 
tion requirements in the coming 
academic year. 


3. All students who’ had com- 
pleted all requirements for 
graduation would graduate in 
the normal manner whether on 
the list or not. 


The president will explore the 
feasibility of holding a special 
commencement following ; the 
main summer session. t 





SMC cross-country teammates are working hard to trim off their 
winter fat in preparation for the upcoming season. (David Walsh 
Photo) 





_ low-income 






to anyone. 

The sign was apparently 
removed by someone during a 
blackout at the college. 

Efforts to change party 
policy will have to be made 
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Diminished party privileges anger students 


through the General Assembly 
of the Student. Association, 
Thibodeau said. 

Cernosia said she ‘‘hates’’ to 
see the Rathskeller ‘‘jeopardiz- 
ed.’”’ She admitted that ‘‘a lot” 


% 





University of California professor Charles Wright recited several recently published and original 


of people don’t agree with the 
present party policy, but said 
changes will ‘‘evolve’’ only 
when ‘‘the students and school 
(administration)’’ decide to in- 
itiate them. 


works for a large and enthusiastic audience in Bergeron Educational building on Feb. 24. (David Walsh 


’ Photo) 





Tax form assistance available 


‘by Alan Lindsay 

A team of 16 volunteers, 
headed by students Nola 
Roberts and Tony Perrello, will 
provide free assistance to St. 
Michael’s College students 
caught in the tedium of filling 
out income tax forms. Help ses- 
sions will be held in Jemery 
Hall four days a week until 
April 14. 


The service is patterned after 
the Volunteer Information and 
Tax Assistance Program, which 
offers tax form assistance to 
and elderly 
residents in the Burlington 
area. 


The Internal Revenue Service 
“generated the idea,” said 






j 


Re-Elect 
MIKE KAPLAN 


- Senior Class President 


business professor, Robert Ken- 
ny, who initiated the program 
at St. Michael’s last year. The 
IRS provided the background 
information, and then ‘‘cut us 
loose’ to run the program 
without outside assistance. 


Kenny, in turn, cut Roberts 
and Perrello loose to organize 
and run the program at St. 
Michael’s. 


All volunteers had to pass a 
special examination before they 
were allowed to work on the 
project, Kenny said. The test is 
designed to emphasize the 
special needs of the people the 
program is trying to reach. 

Kenny said that the response 
froms students last year was 


Our Junior year has just been the most successful in 
S.M.C. history. Lets make our Senior year even better 


“excellent,” but the response 
from the community was “not 
overwhelming.’”’ To overcome 
this problem, he split student 
leadership into two areas. Per- 
rello is handling publicity while 
Roberts coordinates the pro- 


gram. 

Both students said they 
became interested in the pro- 
gram through a federal income 
tax class they took with Kenny. 
Students who volunteer their 
services for this program are 
allowed to forego a project in 
class, the instructor said. 

The income tax help sessions 
will be held in Jemery 44, Mon- 
day through Wednesday from 4 
p.m. to 8 p.m. and Saturdays 
from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. until 
April 14. 
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Sen. Patrick Leahy was guest speaker at a Feb. 23 breakfast held on campus for area media 


representatives. 


Past tuition hikes slip by 


by George Cordes, Jr. 
Students at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege are calling the 20 percent 


jump that tuition, room, board , 


and fees will take here in 
September ‘‘excessive’’ and 
“‘unnecessary’’ while most 
other small, liberal arts colleges 
settle for 12 to 15 percent. 

But the college has a history 
of low increases — so low that 
the student newspaper chose to 
report the incident only three 
times in the last 12 years, and 
to editorialize on it only once. 

Even from its humble start in 
1905, St. Michael’s has followed 
a policy of slipping in small 
price hikes on its students. In 
1906, the cost of attending the 
“college” was $175 — which in- 
cluded board, room and tuition. 
According to a publication of 
the college printed for its 50th 
anniversary, St. Michael’s 
Throughout the Years, com- 


muters that year paid $50 for 
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tuition, $25 for meals on cam- 
pus, and 62 cents a week for 
dining in the cafeteria. 

As early as 1909, an “‘attrac- 
tive option’’ was opened to 
seniors: “private rooms”’ for $4 
a month. As the authors of the 
anniversary publication com- 
mented in 1955, ‘‘Veterans of 
the early days can now see why 
the dining hall did not list steak 
on the menu for all days except 
Fridays!”’ 

The price of the college did 
not rise until 1913, when 
students began paying $200 a 
year. But as soon as 1920, the 
price of board alone was $190, 
an athletics fee of $7 was added, 
and total costs equalled $267. 
The price of food and other 
items had risen after World 
War I, a trend that manifested 
itself again following World 
War II. 

The fees at St. Michael’s rose 
steadily during the 20s, but 
then leveled off and stood at 
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$500 through most of the 30s. 
It wasn’t until WW MII, 
‘jubilee’ historians write, that 
the college began its present- 
day climb. ‘‘In the 1940s,”’ they. 
explained, ‘‘under the impetus 
of war-induced inflation, the 
price of a St. Michael’s educa- 
tion doubled itself dollar-wise 
though not in relation to poten- 
tial vacation earnings of a col- 
lege student, nor in relation to 
the salary of the parents spon- 
soring the student’s higher edu- 
cation.” 

Then the trail of tuition hikes 
becomes fuzzy. The college, like 
the rest of the nation, settled in- 
to a stable financial climb dur- 
ing the 1950s and 60s, gradual- 
ly increasing fees but without 
serious backlash upon the stu- 
dents. By 1966-67, the ‘‘com- 
prehensive fees” of the school 
totalled $2,250 — relatively low 
for higher education at that 
time. The next year, total costs 
only rose $50, but by 1970-71, 
education at the college cost on- 
campus students an even 
$3,000. 

Still, students let the hike 
slide by. Caught up in partying, 
the Vietnam War, the college’s 
recent switch to coeducation 
and the usual bickering of cam- 
pus newspapers, student 
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Leahy keynotes 
media breakfast 
in Alliot Hall 


by George Cordes, Jr. 

The college put out its finest 
silverware to welcome members 
of the local print and broadcast 
media for breakfast recently. 
Munching on cinnamon buns 
and washing down eggs and 
hash browns with Bloody 
Marys, the journalists and 
select members of the college 
administration, faculty and stu- 
dent body listened to 
Vermont’s Democratic Sen. 
Patrick Leahy address the 
issues of El Salvador, the 
Soviet Union and budget cuts. 

“T’d hate to see loans for 
students go, because I used 
them when I went to college 
and law school,” the graduate 
of St. Michael’s College said. 
The legislator squinted into the 
glaring lights of a television 
cameraman and joked with 
familiar media personalities as 
pens scribbled and tape 
recorders clicked. 

The senator told his audience 
that President Ronald 
Reagan’s proposed program of 
tax and budget cuts is “‘a pro- 
gram which, if taken as a totali- 
ty, can be accepted.”’ 

As for a reduction of federal 
grants for higher education, the 
senator said, “I don’t think 
you’re going to see dispropor- 
tionate cuts in any of those 
areas.” In other words, Reagan 
will reduce funding in every 
educational program. Leahy re- 
mained noncommittal on the 
consequences of Reagan’s pro- 
posed cuts, except to say that 
“if we go to tax cuts I prefer we 
go to specific, targeted tax cuts 
first.”’ 

The senator also told 
reporters that ‘‘the Reagan ad- 
ministration made a mistake in 
abruptly taking the controls off 
of oil.’’ That decision was part 
of the president’s overall switch 
to supply-side economics. The 
move was also aimed at balanc- 
ing the federal budget, a move 
which Leahy said ‘‘will not take 
care of. inflation in and of 
itself.”’ 

Administrators and students 
attending the breakfast, held in 
the special-functions dining 
room of the Alliot Hall 


Rathskeller Club 


Start St. Patrick’s Day in the Rat 
Friday Happy Hour 6-8 


25° Drafts — $1.00 Pitchers 
Special Irish Import 


featuring 


Jim Carr & Friends 6-8:30 


Spend St. Patrick’s Day in the Rat 
Listening to good Irish Music 


w/Larry Johnson & Co. 
Featuring Green Drafts (Special Irish Import) 


cafeteraia on Feb. 23, were in- 
troduced as “‘involved with the 
planning” of the college’s re- 
cent Jubilee year activities. 


Four students — including © 


representatives of WWPV and 
The Defender’ joined about 40 
participants at the event. 


After being introduced by col- 
lege President Edward L. 


Henry, Leahy told his audience, 
“It is important for the news 
media to be far, far more 
thorough in its coverage” 
because of the increasing com- 
plexity of world events. Concer- 
ning Reagan’s plans for El 
Salvador, the senator said, “we 
should try to involve much 
more of Latin America.’ 


Though he reserved specific | 


comment on that world issue, 


Leahy suggested the president 


“bring pressure to continue the 
Camp David accords’”’ between 
Israel and Egypt. He also said, 
“It is in the interest of the 
Soviet Union to open lines of 
communications (with the U.S.) 


because of its own actions in’ 


Afghanistan.” 


The senator stressed the 


dangers of smaller nations and 


“clandestine” groups gaining . 
control of nuclear arms ‘‘No 


politician,’ he said, ‘‘can exist 
for any amount of time without 
being inexorably drawn to arms 
control. 

“If we don’t put controls on 
nuclear arms,’’ Leahy said, 
“nuclear war in this century 
becomes a probability, not a 
possibility.” ; 

The senator threw out tidbits 
of opinion to the media hounds 
in an informal fashion — he 
agreed to act'as a draw of atten- 
tion to his alma mater as long 
as his life as a student here was 
not probed — but advised his 


audience ‘‘seriously’’ on the 


journalist’s important role, par- 
ticularly in combating the in- 
fluence of single interest 
groups. = 
“TI think that the Congresss 


— will become the captive of 


single interest groups unless 
the press fully carries out its 
own duties,’’ Leahy said. 
“‘(They) are taking over from an 
informed electorate.”’ 
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Two St. Michael’s College 
alumni have recently assumed 
new posts with prestigious New 
England firms. 

Sidmond C. Williams, direc- 
tor of career development, has 
been named an officer at Na- 
tional Life of Vermont. 

He joined National Life in 
1979 as advanced sales field 
development specialist. 

Williams previously was an 
investment broker with Dean 
Witter Reynolds, Inc., the 
founder of a real estate develop- 
ment company and a high 
school principal. 

He is a native of Lake 


Odessa, Mich., and received his™ 


master’s degree from St. 
Michael’s College. 
Williams is married to the 








late session 3 cr. 


















Morning classes 8:30-9:40 


Prof. Cleary 
Morning classes 10-11:10 


Prof. DiLorenzo 


Prof. Andersen 
BU 207 — Statistics . 
Prof. Wadsworth 


Prof. Grady 


Prof. Tilley 
PH 101 — Logic 

Prof. Zeno 
PY 101 — Astronomy 

Prof. Foley 






















REGULAR SESSION — 
Il. June 29-August 7 
Morning classes 8:00-9:15 


Prof. Case 

AR 205 — Drawing I 
Prof. Richbourg 
Prof. Olgyay 


Prof. Maher 
Morning classes 9:25-10:40 


Prof. Kroger 
Prof. Case 

PH 351 — History of Phil. 
Prof. Tumulty 


Prof. Kuntz 





I.EARLY SESSION — May 11-June 26 


CS 101 — Intro. to Computer Programming 


BI 100 — Contemporary Biology 


Evening classes 5:00-7:15 M-Th 


HI 317 — Problems in Western Civ. 
European Witchcraft 


CH 100 — Chem. for Changing Times 


Evening classes 7:25-9:40 M-Th 
RS 236 — Christian Social Ethics 


PH 209 — Philosophy of Love 


PO 203 — American Foreign Policy 


SO 201 — Intro. to Sociology 


RS 120 — Intro. to Christianity 


PH 227 — Principles of Bioethics 


HI 203 — Growth of the Am. Nation 
CL 211 — Classical Mythology 


COST/TUITION — $85/credit 
Library $25 ° 
Room & Board - single - $450 (Regular session only) _ 
Room & Board - double - $402 (Regular session only)” 
Activity Fee - $25 (Regular session only) 
Infirmary Fee - $5 (Regular session only) 
5. fe padcrrreduatcs who wish to register for the Summer Session. Please report to the 
strars Offic asec etew eset 15th. $15.00 deposit ‘required at'vegidttation. en 


former Barbara Booth of 
Bridgewater and they have a 
son, Jason, 9 and two 
daughters, Devon, 7, and 


Sarah, 4. They reside in Mont- 
pelier. 




















Williams 


SUMMER SESSION 1981 


Listed below are the titles and times of the Undergraduate 
Courses that will be offered during the Summer of ’81. Max- 
imum course load — early session 6 cr., 


















3 cr. CH 111 — Env. Chemistry 
Prof. Michaels ; Ser. 
Morning classes 10:50-12:05 
3 cr. PH 101 — Logic 
Prof. Zeno 3 cr. 
AR 309 — Painting I 
Prof. Richbourg 3 cr. 
5 cr. MU 101 — Rudiments of Music 
Prof. LeClair Sicr 
arces BI 100 — Contemporary Biology 
Prof. DiLorenzo 3 cr 
Scr. PS 101 — General Psychology . 
Prof. Krikstone er’. 
nase Evening classes 5:00-8:15 M-Th 
HI 455 — The Origins of the Arab-Is. Conf. 
5 cyl Prof. Nicosia 3 cr. 
BU 305 — Marketing 
eer. Prof. Weary 3 cr. 
MU 325 — The History of Jazz 





















3 cr. Prof. Nicosia 3 Cr. 
CH 100 — Chemistry for Changing Times 
3 cr. Prof. Kellner Scr: 
3 cr-Itv, SPECIAL COURSES 
June 22-Aug: 14 — 8:30-noon Daily 
Scr. CH 204-206 — Organic Chemistry 
Prof. Gianni 4-8 cr. 
June 29-August 7 — 8:00-10:40 a.m. 
3 cr. BU 121-123 — Introductory Accounting 
Prof. Kuklis 3-6 cr. 
co War a4 
- Part II By arrangement: 
red DR 371 — Technical Theatre 
. Parcticum 
— Staff 3-6 cr. 
DR $73 — Actor’s Workshop 
Staff 3-6 cr. 


ee = 


regular session 6 cr., 


REGULAR SESSION CONT. 


Prof. Conley 
MA 103 — Intro. to Calculus 
Prof. Naramore 


Prof. LeClair 


. LATE SESSION — Aug. 10-Aug. 28 
Morning classes 8:30-11:00 Daily 
HI 397 — Europe in the 20th Century 


Richard J. Barry has joined 
Kidder, Peabody & Company as 
a registered representative in 
their Hartford, Conn., office. 

Barry was formerly with 
IBM for 19 years. Most recent- 
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College alumni advance in respective occupations 


ly, he was national account 
manager, IBM Office Products 
Division, responsible for 
developing and implementing 
marketing strategies to achieve 
national quotas for Travelers 
Insurance Company and Aetna 
Life and Casualty Insurance 
Company... 

Previously, he was assistant 
for regional sales operations in 
New England. From 1966-1968, 
Barry was the federal IBM 
sales representative at the 
White House and U.S. State 
Department. 

Very active in volunteer 
work, Barry has been involved 
with the ‘Project Welcome’’ 
program of the St. Peter Claver 
Church, West Hartford and the 
United Community Service 
Fund. From 1975-1978, he was 


commander of the YMCA Sus- 
taining Fund and from 
1977-1978 was president of the 
Bugbee School P.T.O. 

Barry graduated from St. 
Michael’s College with a B.A. in 
business administration. 

Kidder, Peabody & Company 
is an international brokerage 
and investment banking firm, 
which began its services in 
Boston in 1865. Now, through a 
full service office in Hartford, 
Kidder offers the individual and 
institutional investor a com- 
plete spectrum of services: com- 
mon and preferred stocks, 
bonds, tax shelter, money 
market investments, options, 
arbitrage and more. 

Barry resides with his wife 
Patricia and their three daugh- 
ters.in West Hartford. 


Young women exposed 
to female role models 


“Expanding Your Horizons 
In Science and Mathematics,” a 
day-long workshop designed to 
interest young women, grades 
seven through ten, in careers in 
science and mathematics, will 
be held March 28. at St, 
Michael’s College. 

The conference, which will 
run from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., will 
take place in the McCarthy 
Arts Center. 

The conference will provide 
young women with a day of ex- 
posure to female role models, 
career information and hands- 
on experiences with math and 
science activities. The program 
is coordinated by Betty 
Carvellas, Colchester High 


School biology teacher and is 


sponsored by the Sex Equity 
Project of Montpelier and by 
the college. 

Keynote speaker Dr. Edith 
D. Hendley, associate professor 
of physiology at the University 
of Vermont (UVM) Medical 
School, will open the conference 
at 9:30 a.m. A five-person panel 
discussion focusing on scien- 
tific and mathematical careers 
for women will follow. 

Panelists include: Dr. Eleanor 
McQuillen, Vermont state chief 
medical examiner; Theresa Pot- 
vin, engineer at General Elec- 
tric; Dr. Johanna Rankin, astro- 
physicist at UVM: and Dr. 
Carol Phillips, dean of admis- 
sions for UVM Medical School. 


/ 

“Cat Guts,” ‘Be A Test Tube 
Detective,” ‘Fruit Fly Fun.”’ 
and ‘“‘Computer Games’”’ are a 
few of the 20 workshops and 
demonstrations that will be of- 
fered in the morning. St. 
Michael’s College junior and 
senior science students will con- 
duct some of the workshops. 

Dr. Paula Fives-Taylor, 
associate professor of medical 
microbiology at UVM Medical 
School, will conclude the con- 
ference with an address and 


| evaluation session. An informal 
| reception for 


panelists, 
speakers and participants will 


follow Fives-Taylor’s remarks. 
In 1975, the Math/Science 
Network was founded in San 
Francisco, California, by a 
group of educators to promote 
female participation at all levels 
in the fields of math and 
science. This organization pro- 
vided the model for the St. 
Michael’s conference. 


Computer 
lecture 
slated 


The St. Michael’s College aca- 
demic computer center is spon- 
soring a free public lecture by 
Dr. Robert M. Aiken titled 
“Computer Science Education: 
Challenges for the ’80s’’ on 
March 25 at 9:30 a.m. in the 
McCarthy Arts Center recital 
hall. 

Aiken will discuss problems 
that have arisen as a result of 
the proliferation of courses and 
programs in computer science 
in colleges and universities. He 
will also discuss curriculum 
development in computer 
science for the 1980s. 

Aiken is a leader in the field 
of academic computing. He is 
very active in the national pro- 
fessional organizations for com- 
puter scientists. He has pub- 
lished widely in the field of com- 
puter science education and has 
worked as editor of various 
computer science publications. 

He is a member of the com- 
puter science faculty at the 
University of Tennessee where 
he was instrumental in forming 
the department. He earned his 
doctorate in computer science 
and operations research from 
Northwestern University. 

Aiken will give a lecture on 
the afternoon of March 25 at 
the University of Vermont on 
the ‘Impact on Information 
Systems Development of Mini 
and Micro Computer Systems.” 


OPTOMETRISTS 


R.A. CLARK O.D. 
WILHELM JAREMCZUK O.D. 
Eye Examinations 
Prescription Glasses 
Contact Lenses 


By Appointment 


vv 8623223 


11 No. Willard St. 
_ Corner, of Pearl 
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Shock waves 


The resounding shock wave felt all through Vermont and New. 
England by the election of Independent Bernard Sanders as mayor 
of Burlington March 3 may be around for some time to come. ‘‘Sur- 
prising,’’ “‘Shocking,’”’ ‘‘stunning’’ hardly begin to describe the ef- 
fects of this election. 

Burlington has long been considered the political basin for 
liberal thinkers in a historically conservative state. Yet even the 
liberals must have been overwhelmed that Sanders actually won. 
The close race was one thing, the upset another. ; 

Pending the recount, one wonders exactly how Sanders plans to 
run the Queen City. He can expect little or no support from the old 
timers in City Hall, and the pospect of Sanders’ henchmen and 
fellow socialists taking command might send shudders through 
DeForest Heights, home of Antonio Pomerleau, ace developer of 
waterfront property. Sanders stressed over and over again | 
throughout the campaign that he would not support the building 
of $200,000 condominiums on land where oil storage tanks now sit. 

The Winooski mayoral race brought the election of the‘college’s 
own Dominique Casavant, professor of physics and occasional 
politician. Handily defeating incumbent James McCann, Demo- 
crat Casavant will once again take the reins in Winooski, having 
served the Onion City as major in the early 1970s but abandoning 
that career to serve as a state legislator. Casavant insists his new 
job will not interfere with his teaching schedule. He has adeptly 
handled political and academic careers in the past and we have no 
doubt he will continue to do so. 

We salute both Sanders and Casavant, and wish them luck in 
their administrations and prospective political futures. 


Motionless G.A. 


The college’s academic department has already decided that_ 
seniors with 39 courses under their belts by May will matriculate, 
even though 40 courses are required to graduate. 

Those seniors should be allowed to participate in this event — 
that much they deserve. But, what is at issue concerns the 
response of the General Assembly to the college’s decision — or, 
more broadly, the role of the G.A. in every administrative decision 
this year. 

The student legislators voted Tuesday to express dismay at the 
decision to place asterisks beside the names of non-graduating 
seniors, and then voted to poll seniors on their views in the matter. 
The result will be sent to the vice president for academic affairs in 
hopes he will change his decision. 

This reaction resembles the G.A. vote of dismay over the 
dismissal of Sister Jeanette Serra as campus minister last year: a 
letter was sent to the president, who simply reaffirmed the sister’s 
“resignation,”’ 

When security officers ticketed students parking near Founders 
Hall because of inadequate parking facilities, when improvements 
were made to the face but.not the quality of a Saga meal, when the 
trustees rubber-stamped a 20 percent tuition hike — college of- 
ficials appeared before the G.A. to sooth nerves, to allay fears. 

But the student body, essentially, took no active role in address- 
ing the issues. It could not — its hands were tied. 

This fact of its existence should worry every member of the G.A. 
— but apparently it does not. Instead of voting on a college deci- 
sion before it occurs, instead of telling administrators officially 
what students think before the college comes out with a policy 
paper telling them what to think the G.A. is still just a nagging 
voice of guilt after the crime is committed. 

Perhaps the motto of this year’s G.A. should be: ‘‘Too little, too 


late.”’ pla Gc 
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‘, .. Socialist Sanders’ election may open the door 
for other radical compaigners.’ 


Defender goof 


To our readers: 

In the Feb. 20 issue of The 
Defender, we published in our 
“letters’’ section a letter and a 
poem fragment entitled, 
“Graduation Requiem.’”’ The 
letter was signed ‘Thomas A. 
Malone,’’ but Malone has 
denied writing the letter. Our 
policy is to check on every letter 
we print, but we did not do so in 
this instance. 

We regret any inconvenience 
Malone may have experienced 
due to the printing of the letter. 
We also encourage the real 
author of the poem to send us 
another letter revealing himself 
or herself (signed and including 
a telephone number), so that we 
may identify the budding poet 
and print the poem in full. 

The staff 


Student outrage 


To the editor: 

Even though I am not a jour- 
nalism major, it is common 
knowledge that all reputable 
newspapers check on their 
sources before publishing ar- 
ticles and letters to the editor. I 
am personally outraged and 
equally disgusted over the forg- 
ed letter to the editor which ap- 
peared under my name in the 
February 20th issue of The 
Defender. 

Be it known to the Saint 
Michael’s College community 
that Thomas A. Malone was not 
the author of the letter discuss- 
ing commencement policy. My 
indignation is directed primari- 
ly at the S.O.B. whose gutless 
inconsideration led him/her to 


attach my name to his/her. 


thoughts. 

Ironically, this forgery ap- 
peared opposite The Defender’s 
lengthy article on plagiarism. 
In addition, I feel that this 
represented an act of journalis- 
tic irresponsibility on the part 
of the editorial board of The 
Defender for failing to verify 
the source. 

This combination of events 
brought much embarrassment 





and anguish to me. I am unable 
to comprehend how persons 
supposedly educated under, 
and guided by, the Christian 
ethic found in the mission and 
goals statement of this institu- 
tion could debase themselves 
with such a ploy. 

Thomas A. Malone 


Honesty Requiem 
As if I did not have enough 
to do standing between 
the Swillers, the Smokers, the 
Social Committee, and the 
Academic Dean, 


Now I have to answer for 
Some clown who’s immature, 
who has the guts to write his 
thoughts but not his 


‘signature. 


I’ve got my share of problems 
and too much adverse fame. 
If you want to say something 
Please sign your own name. 


A kind charade 


To the editor: 

This is a somewhat irate 
response to those who agree 
with the ‘‘Graduation 
Requiem,” (Defender, Feb. 20) a 
poem about those seniors who, 
although a few credits short, 
are allowed to receive their 
blank diplomas at commence- 
ment.The poem’s author im- 
plied that many seniors share 
his or her malevolent view. If 
that is true, then there are more 
assinine students at St. 
Michael’s than I originally 
thought. 

True, for those seniors who 
march without qualification, 
the ceremony is a ‘‘charade”’ of 
sorts; but it is not one that 
deprives Malone or other parti- 
cipants of anything. Does it in- 
jure us to extend some kindness 
to our less fortunate class- 
mates? 

Not everyone accepts the 
ruthless tactics of competition 
as standard, especially as part 
of the learning process in col- 
lege. The seniors who haven’t 
fulfilled requirements by gradu- 
ation will soon do so, and the 
ceremony gives them nothing 
but harmless pleasure — they 
and their parents. © 


Letters 





The “‘cap and gown charade” 
is merely a method of avoiding 
the so-called social disgrace of 
not succeeding within the allot- 
ted four years. 

The only conclusion that I 
can draw is that the author of 
the poem is needlessly mali- 
cious; he or she dislikes the 
humane treatment that St. 
Mike’s should epitomize. Being 
a few credits short does not 
signify ‘“‘disease.’’ The diseased 
ones are those who, like the let- 
ter writer, deny their class- 
mates the pleasure of com- 
mencement because of narrow- 
mindedly moralistic tendencies. 
In terms that the author will 
understand — Should a busi- 
nessman be denied his entire 
paycheck because he was two 
hours late on Tuesday? 

Dawn Stanger 


Co-ed poll 


To the editor: 


Do many of your friends at- — 


tending college live in co- 
educational dorms? If the 
answer is yes,;.I’m sure you 
have heard of the positive 
aspects of living in this type of 
environment. Would Saint 
Michael’s be a more popular 
choice if it offered co- 
educational dorms? I am of the 
opinion that it would be! 

Would everyone have to live 
in a co-ed dorm? Of course not! 
It could be set up on a trial 
basis as an optional choice for 
upperclassman. Would boys be 
in the room across the hall? 
Would you have to share 
bathrooms? To both of these 
questions my answer is NO! 
The divisions could be made by 
floors or wings, making it possi- 
ble for adequate privacy. 

This letter is to inform you 
that I am attempting to in- 
stitute co-ed dorms as a possi- 
ble housing choice in the future. 
There will be an important 
referendum on the voting ballot 
for the General Assembly presi- 
dent. I am trying to poll stu- 
dent interest in and support of 
co-educational dorms. 
PLEASE complete the referen- 


dum after you vote! Thank you. 


‘x A 
; a 


'* '* Robin S. Kelley 
= > 
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Culture 


Lecture series to feature NY actress, 
nationally known corporate executive 


In a program called 
“Women’s Voices,” the St. 
Michael’s College Women’s 
Union and Lecture Series are 
sponsoring a nationally 


recognized speaker on women 


and business and a one-woman 
dramatic performance on 
March 19 and 20 in the McCar- 
thy Arts Center at 7:30 p.m. 
each evening. 

Jane Covey Brown, director 
of corporate planning for 
Goodmeasure, a Cambridge, 
Mass., consulting firm, will 
speak on the ‘Changing Roles 
and Images of Women in 

tions,”’ in a free, public 
lecture on March 19. 
Brown, who received her 


MBA from Case Western 


Reserve University, consults 
for Goodmeasure in manage- 
ment training and produc- 
tivity/quality of work-life pro- 
jects for such varied organiza- 
tions as Hewlett-Packard and 
the state of New York’s joint 
labor-management committees. 

Brown began her career in 
1966 as a psychiatric nurse and 
quickly moved into health care 
management, doing a wide 
range of health care consulting 
for service organizations. She 
has consulted for ten years for 
business, public sector, human 
service and educational 
organizations in the U.S. and 
abroad. 

Part of Brown’s popularity as 
a speaker comes from her exper- 
tise in discussing her own 
Management of a two-career 
family with two active children. 

M. Tulis Sessions, a profes- 
sional New York actress, will 
present ‘‘Women I Have 
Known,’’ a one-woman 
dramatic performance in_ the 
arts center on March 20. The 
show combines history, humor, 
anecdotes and music, and is open 
to the public. A $1 donation is 
requested. 

Sessions performed to rave 
reviews in Burlington two years 
ago. One reviewer called the 
show ‘a dazzling one-woman 
performance which had the 
whole audience rapt, weeping 
and chuckling by turns. 

Directed by Nancy Kammer, 
Sessions assumes the character 
of Everywoman who then hosts 
the performance. Sessions calls 
this character ‘‘a female cross 





between Will Rogers and Mark 
Twain. A country woman who 
has been around since the 
beginning and who loves to tell 
stories about the people she has 
known and the things she has 
done.”’ 

Interspersed with 
Everywoman, Sessions 
becomes various extraordinary 
women of the past. Some of the 
figures’ include Lucy Stone, 
founder of the American 
women’s suffrage movement; 
Calamity Jane, high spirited 
saloon-keeper who nursed and 
worked with the men on the 
Union Pacific Railroad; Nellie 
Bly, reporter for the New York 
World, who did investigative 


reporting on sweatshop work- 
ing conditions at the turn of the 
century; and Alice Paul, suf- 
fragist, who was jailed and 
force fed in 1917 as punishment 
for picketing the White House 
to ask for votes for women. 

Of these women, Sessions 
says, ‘“‘I become each woman as 
her story progresses. The sub- 
ject matter is the women 
themselves. Their diversity. 
Their joy and courage. Their 
beauty and strength.” 

When Sessions is not taking 
the show on the road to dif- 
ferent colleges, she works in 
New York in commercial 
theater and also gives 
workshops for actors. 


Ensemble tours region 


to recruit new members 


by Michael Knott 

The popular St. Michael’s 
Wind and Jazz Ensemble is cur- 
rently touring Maine, and New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts 
to ‘‘recruit prospective 
students,’’ the band’s director. 
Dr. Paul LeClair, said. 

The ensemble performed in 
Portland, Me., last night to an 
audience of alumni and prospec- 
tive students at a local high 
school, LeClair said. 

The group will perform a 
noon concert to an audience of 
3,000 people at Bishop Guertin 
High School in Nashua, N.H., 
at Notre Dame College 
Auditorium. 

Tomorrow the group will end 
a trip in Waltham, Mass., with 
a concert to more than 400 peo- 
ple, LeClair said. 

Accompanying the ensemble 
are Richard Reilly, director of 
the Alumni Affairs Office, and 
the Rev. Michael Cronogue, 
campus minister. 

There are 40 St. Michael’s 
College students in the group, 
LeClair said. 

The Wind Ensemble will per- 
form selections by Henry 
Purcell, Gordon Jacob, Charles 
Carter, and Nelson Riddle. 

He said the Jazz Ensemble, 
composed of members of the 
wind group, will perform works 
by Count Basie, Niel Hefti, 
Rogers and Hart, Johnson 
Ragg and ‘‘of course,” the St. 


Michael’s fight song, ‘When the 
Saints Go Marching In,’ 
LeClair said. 

LeClair said he was ‘‘very 
proud of the group” because 
they have come so far with only 
one rehearsal a week while 
many bands rehearse five times 
a week. 

LeClair said the ‘‘goal of the 
group is not just to play 
music,” but to “‘convey a good 
impression” to the audience. 

Also accompanying the 
ensemble is a woodwind quartet 
directed by senior Jessica 
Engels. 
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Country-western performer Johnny Cash performed before a 
sellout crowd at the Ross Sports Center on Feb. 25. (David Walsh 


Photo) 





Calendar 





Fri., March 13 

4 p.m. Application 
deadline for Rathskeller 
manager positions, SAO or 
the Rat. 

5-7 p.m. MS Dance 
Marathon, registration, 
Ross Sports Center. 

6-8:30 p.m. Jim Corr and 
Friends (an Irish band), in 
the Rat. 

6:30 p.m. Stations of the 
Cross, Chapel of St. Michael. 

7:30 p.m. MS Dance 
Marathon begins (ends at 8 
p.m. on Sunday), Ross. 


_ The St. Michael’s College Chorale traveled to Toronto, Ontario to sing at St. Michael’s Cathedral. The 
group, under the direction of Dr. William Tortoleno, sang with the St. Michael’s Cathedral or s choir. 
_Mrorece Rami ehteb SA 


ee 


8 p.m. Lane Series: The 
Czech Philharmonic, 
Memorial Auditorium, 
656-3085 for information. 


Sat., March 14 

1:30 p.m. Reception for 
Vermonters, Bergeron. 

4:30 p.m. Mass, Chapel. 

9-1 p.m. St. Patrick’s Day 
celebration, dancing and 
music by Jim Corrs and the 
St. Andrew’s Pipe and 
Drum Society, Alliot cafe- 
teria. 


Mon., March 16 
4-5 p.m. Reading 
workshop, SRC, x2445. 
8 p.m. “Ryans Daughter,” 
$1 admission, MAC. 


Tues., March 17 
4-5 p.m. St. Patrick’s Day 
Mass, Chapel. 
6:30 p.m. SA _ meeting, 
Science 107. 


Wed., March 18 

8:30 a.m.-6:15 p.m. SA and 
class elections, Alliot. 

4-5:30 p.m. ‘‘How to Look 
for a Job,’’ SRC, x2457. 

6 p.m. Law Club meeting, 
Bergeron. 

6:30 p.m. Christian Discus- 
sion Group, Chapel crypt. 


Thurs., March 19 

7 p.m. The Law Club: 
mock trial, Bergeron. 

7:30 p.m. Jane Brown 
speaks on ‘The Changing 
Roles and Images of Women 
in Organizations,’ MAC 


recital hall. 


Fri., March 20 

6:30 p.m. Stations of the 
Cross, Chapel 

7:30 p.m. ‘‘Women I Have 
Known,’’ a one-woman 
show, $1 donation, MAC 
recital hall. 

8 p.m. Lane Series: Oscar 
Peterson, an evening of 
Jazz, Memorial Auditorium, 
656-3085. 

compiled by Amy McGough. 





Singer-songwriter Holly 
Near, along with pianist 
Adrienne Torf, will bring their 
finely-crafted musical artistry 
to the Flynn Theatre in Burl- 
ington on Saturday, March 14, 
at 8:00 p.m. in a concert spon- 
sored by VPIRG, the Universi- 
ty of Vermont Women’s 
Organization and Referral 
Center, and Every Woman’s 
Place, a community women’s 
center in Burlington. 

Over a 10 year performing 
career, Holly Near has become 
widely known for her stunning, 
multi-faceted voice and inspir- 
ing stage presence. Holly’s 
music appeals to audiences 
from all walks of life, and in- 
sightful lyrics’ portray the 
dreams, heartaches, and trium- 
phs common to the human ex- 
perience. 

Reserved tickets for the con- 
cert are $5.50 and $6.50 in ad- 
vance, and $6.00 and $7.00 at 
the door. Tickets are available 
from Bailey’s music in Burl- 
ington, Buch Spieler in Mont- 
pelier or by mail from 
“Tickets,” Box 1164, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 05602. 
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Unwed pregnancy at epidemic proportions 


Teenagers trust luck, not contraception 


by Wendy Lambert 


Teenage pregnancy has 
reached epidemic proportions in 
the United States. According to 
Intercom, the International 
Population News Magazine, 
“Despite sex education and the 
availability of contraceptions, 
800,000 unwanted adolescent 
pregnancies occur in the United 
States each year, resulting in 
340,000 abortions, 233,500 out- 
of-wedlock births, 100,000 has- 
ty marriages, and nearly 
100,000 miscarriages. 

There are approximately 11 
million sexually active 
teenagers in the United States, 
of which 80 percent trust luck, 
not contraception. “It’s. not 
lack of information; it’s their at- 
titude,’’ pyschologist Donn 
Byrne stated in the December 
1977 Intercom. “As we grow 
up, most of us acquire a mix- 
ture of positive and negative 
feelings about sexual cues. The 
more ‘‘erotophobic,’’ or sexual- 
ly conservative, the less likely 
the teenager is to use con- 
traceptives.”’ 

There are two ends of this 
spectrum, Byrne said. At one 
end are the_ so-called 
“erotophiles,’’ those liberal in 
sexual matters and having no 
difficulty discussing them. On 
the other end 
“‘erotophobes”’ who feel reluc- 
tant to discuss sex. In short, 
this group has erected a series 
of- psychological 
against their sexual behavior 
and thus, against contracep- 
tives. 

Experts attribute the 
epidemic of teenage pregnan- 
cies to increased sexual activi- 
ty, non-use or ineffective use of 
contraceptives, and a lack of 
contraceptive information and 
services to teenagers. 

Social demographer Wendy 
Baldwin of the National Center 
for Population Research stated 
that almost half of all 
premarital first pregnancies are 
likely to occur in the first six 
months of sexual activity. 

A report by Zero Population 
Growth stated, ‘‘Most 
teenagers seek contraception 
only after they have become 
sexually active; many of them 









are ; 


defenses | 


come to clinics initially for 
pregnancy tests. 

“Vermont seems to be follow- 
ing the national trend,’’ Pat 
Novotny, spokeswoman for the 
state office of Planned Paren- 
thood claimed. ‘‘There seem to 
be two major problems that go 
along with the situation. One, 
there is increased sexual activi- 
ty as almost half of the 15 to 
19-year-olds in the United 


States are active, and two, the 
critical 13 to 15-year-old age 
group 
active.” 
The problem of pregnancy is 
coupled with the fact that the 
teenager is single and that this, 


is becoming more 


in the past, has been unaccep- 
table in society, Novotny said. 

But the years of shotgun wed- 
dings are over. According to the 
Select Committee on Popula- 
tion, the reason for the 
dramatic increase in teenage 
pregnancies out-of-wedlock is 


not that more young women are | 


getting pregnant, but that 
fewer are getting married. The 
number of out-of-wedlock bir- 
ths has doubled in 16 years. 
Teenage mothers, along with 
resisting the pressure to marry, 
are also resisting the pressure 
to give up their children for 
adoption. Ten years ago 90 per- 


St. Patrick’s Day Party 
Tuesday March 17th 


Last Chance Saison 
147 Main St., Burlington 


Featuring: The return of the Shamrocker 
Squall 

Party Favors 
The Best Irish Ta 


es In Town....... 


cent of the children born to 
unwed mothers were put up for 
adoption. Today only 10 per- 
cent are given up. 

‘Adoption was the best alter- 
native for me, as well as my 
baby,” one 16-year-old claimed. 
“Looking back on it I realize I 
couldn’t have handled the 
responsibility. I want to do too 
many other things.” 

Some teenagers agree that 
they cannot handle the respon- 
sibility or have other interests 
in their lives that do not include 
caring for a young child, but it 
is obvious that the majority of 
teenage women who want to 
keep their children do not feel 


ready to be involved in a mar- 


. Tiage also. 


“T-want to finish school, then 
get out and find a job with some 
security before I think of mar- 
riage,’’ a 17-year-old mother of 
twins said. 

“No use making things 
worse,’’ said one young woman 
expecting her first child in 
January. ‘‘I don’t feel that a 
girl has to get married because 
she is pregnant. Find someone 
who loves you and that you can 
be happy with.” 

Many young couples who do 
marry often wait until after 
high school graduation or until 
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“19-year-olds 


the father has a steady job with 
a predictable source of income, 
Frank J. Furstenburg stated in 
his book, ‘‘Unplanned Paren- 
thood.” 

Teenage pregnancies have 
both social and medical conse- 
quences. The death rate from 


complications of pregnancy, - 


birth and delivery for 15 to 
is 13 percent 
greater than for mothers in 
their early twenties. The rate is 
60 percent higher for girls who 
become pregnant before the age 
of 15. 

“The percentage of risk is 
better in the upper- and middle- 
class section of society,” Bar- 





bara Mayo of the Burlington 
Women’s Health Center said. 
“This group seems to receive 
better prenatal care. But, the 
real risk with adolescent 
pregnancy is how’ soon the 
pregnancy is recognized and 
what the habits of young 
women are as far as food and 
health are concerned.”’ 

The most common complica- 
tions resulting from teenage 
pregnancy, according to a 
study by the Alan Guttmacher 
Institute, are toxemia, prolong- 
ed labor and _ iron-deficiency 
anemia. Poor nutrition, inade- 
quate prenatal care and 
physical immaturity also con- 
tributed to the risk of complica- 
tions. 

Pregnancy and motherhood 
are the major causes of young 
women leaving school. Despite 
legislation and court decisions 
upholding the right of school- 


age parents to an education, 
drop-out statistics suggest that 
many school policies and per- 
sonnel discourage pregnant 
students from continuing their 
education. 

Thus, because many young 
mothers do not complete high 
school, their chances in the job 
market are considerably disad- 
vantaged. When a job finally is 
obtained, childcare, which can 
be costly and hard to find, must 
then be considered. 

Teenage-marriages are two-to 
three times more likely to break 
up, compared with those among 


'* persons ° in® ‘their: twenties,: 


o 





*... almost half of the 15- to 19-year-olds 
in the United States are sexually active 
and the critical 13- to 15-year-old age 
group is becoming more active.’ . 


Planned Parenthood spokeswoman 
‘percent by 1985. Increased § 


stated a reported from Zero 
Population Growth. Teenage 


‘ couples who marry as a result 


of pregnancy are more likely to 
be economically disadvantaged 
in terms of occupation, income 
and assets than are couples of 
similar socio-economic status. 

Currently, teenagers receive 
mixed messages about sex from 
society. To a large extent, socie- 
ty disapproves of sexual activi- 
ty for adolescents. At the same 
time, however, the media 
blatantly exploits sex in enter- 
tainment and advertising. In — 
particular, the media and 
teenage heroes and heroines 
stress the pleasurable aspects 
of sex, rather than its pro- 
creative results. 

“T don’t think it’s any wonder © 


| teenage pregnancy is so high,” 
| Novotny said. ““‘The media por- 
| tray sex as fun; it shows no 


straight-forward message that 


| it should be any other way. 


The media must be 
countered, Novotny feels, by 
parents, clergy and schools. 
“The parents should be the 
main sex educators,’’ Novotny 
said. “‘The parents should pro- 
vide their children with respon- 
sible information allowing them 
to make the decisions ap- 
propriate for them.” 

Education should include 
more than reproductive infor- 
mation Novotny continued. 
Sexual education about how to 
make the right decision, how to 
think as a total person and how 
to be able to handle relation- 
ships is lacking. ‘‘It is our job, 
as parents and educators to 
help them make the decision on 
how to postpone sexual activity 


"or, if they chose to be active, to 


teach them to be responsible.”’ 

One -survey showed that 
fewer than 20 percent of the 
teenagers studied felt that their 
parents and schools had given 
them adequate sex education. — 
Teenagers who did postpone 
sexual activity claimed that 
they had had good sex educa- 
tion in school and at home. 

Psychologist Byrne stated, 
“Early, explicit information 
about contraceptives might be 
an integral part of sex educa- 
tion, so that contraception will 
be more closely linked with sex- 
uality.”’ 

The problems that arise from 
pregnancy, such as, lack of job 
skills, high divorce rate and 
economic inferiority must be 
tackled if the rate of pregnan- 
cies is to be reduced. 

Vermont has set a goal to 
reduce teenage pregnancies 20 















Pat N ovotny, 





public awareness is essential to 
the attainment of this goal. For 
teenagers, knowledge of human 
reproduction and skills in. 
responsible decision-making 
with regard to sexual activity 
must be increased and family 
planning services for teenagers 
must be improved. 

Social Demographer Baldwin 
concluded, ‘In looking to the 
future, we must deal with the 
needs of the adolescents that 


‘occur. early in their sexual 


often earlier than 
themselves 


careers, 
adolescents 


“recognize.”****' 55.084 


7.4 





As part of a trend toward improvement of the journalism department at St. Michael’s, the college has 


x! en 


recently acquired modern typesetting and copy-editing equipment similar to that currently utilized in 
most newsrooms. Assistant Professor Richard Raquier expects to instal the equipment in time fr 
senior journalism students to work with it before graduating and taking jobs in the field. 


Defender executives named 


Two St. Michael’s College 
women were handed the reins to 
the college’s weekly newspaper 
by the SMC Publishing Board 
recently. Juniors Jacqueline 
Smith and Brenda Lopes will 
assume the posts of executive 
editor and business manager on 
April 1 after choosing their 
staff. 

Smith, presently copy editor 
of the weekly, also works as a 
research assistant for the city 
of Winooski. The native of East 
Montpelier, Vt., worked on Sen. 
Patrick Leahy’s staff last sum- 
mer in Washington, D.C. She is 
aj ism major. 

Lopes, a native of Somerset, 
Mass., presently works in the 
computer center of the college 
and for Saga Food Service. She 
is majoring in business and 
English. 

The two women were chosen 
unanimously for their positions 
when the publishing board met 
Feb. 26. The new staff members 
will train for their parts with 
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present staff members during 
the month of March. 
All students interested in 


working on next year’s staff are 
urged to apply. Deadline for ap- 
plications is March 18. 


Students resigned to 
quantum tuition jumps 


cont. from page 4 

reporters headlined only a tui- 
tion hike ‘‘news flash’’ when the 
fees jumped from $3,188 to 
$3,313 in 1973. 

Not until 1978 did the news- 
paper, The Michaelman, again 
report. on the 9.5 percent in- 
crease of fees that year, from 
$4,175 to $4,583. In the same 
issue, editor Cindy von Beren 
called the hike ‘‘outrageous,” 
and told administrators that it 
should have paralleled the na- 
tional cost-of-living rise for that 
year, 6.8 percent. 

Since that year, the news- 
paper, now The Defender, has 
reported on the annual in- 
creases consistently, but the 
steadily increasing hikes have 


Name Spring Weekend 
Deadline March 28th 


Ist Prize: 
Dinner for two 
at Sirloin Sirloon 
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raised fewer and fewer eye- 
brows as inflation becomes a 
way of life for all Americans. 
Even editorial comment on this 
year’s rise, double that of any 
other year at St. Michael’s, ap- 
pears resigned and subdued. 

Apparently, the students of 
the college recognize that the 
history of small, gradual jumps 
in their “tuition has finally 
ended. 


SERVICES 





Interested in taking out a classified 
ad? At only 18 cents a line you can’t go 


wrong! Call ext. 2421. 
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FOOD AND DRINK 





A Snap To Make—Even In A Dorm 
Hot Chocolate 
- With A Latin Beat 


When the night is frosty, heat things up with this delicious, 
fragrant brew inspired south-of-the-border. Based on that old 
favorite, Hershey’s unsweetened cocoa, Brazilian Hot Chocolate 
is a snap to make. Flavor is rich and super-chocolatey, with a 
tantalizing touch of mocha. Ole! 


BRAZILIAN HOT CHOCOLATE 


Ys; cup Hershey’s unsweetened cocoa 
Y% cup sugar 

1 tablespoon instant coffee granules 
¥% teaspoon ground cinnamon 


¥% teaspoon salt 

% cup hot tap water 

3% cups milk 

2 teaspoons vanilla extract 
Combine cocoa, sugar, coffee, cinnamon and salt in saucepan. 

Blend in hot water. Bring to boil over medium heat, stirring 

constantly. Then boil, still stirring, for 2 minutes. Add milk and 

heat, stirring, to serving temperature. Do not boil. Beat in vanilla 

with rotary beater or spoon, to create a foamy surface. Serve 

immediately, in heatproof mugs. Makes 6 servings. 


Harold & Maude 


7&9 
Sunday 
M.A.C. $1.50 
Crown ¢& Sword 
Fundraiser 
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Saga Food Service Menu_ 
March 12 to March 18 


Friday 3/13/81 Lunch Fishwich w/slaw 
Turkey turnover/gravy 
Dinner VY, pounder on sesame bun 
Seafood platter 
Saturday 3/14/81 Brunch Sandwich 
Chef's choice 
Dinner Roast beef au jus 
Turkey Tetrazinni 
Sunday 3/15/81 Brunch Sloppy joe on bun wichips 
Chef’s choice 
Dinner Oven baked chicken 
Sweet and sour pork 
Monday 3/16/81 Lunch Cheese burgers on bun 
Spanish Macaroni 
Dinner Pork steak oriental 
Meat loaf 
Tuesday 3/17/81 Lunch Grilled cheese & ham & 
cheese sandwich 
Chili w/crackers 
Dinner Corned beef & cabbage 
lrish Stew 
Wed. 3/18/81 Lunch Hot turkey sandwich 
Quiche-spinach 
Dinner _ Grilled chopped steak 


Baked fried perch 


Menu subject to change 
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National organization cites seniors for achievement 


by Liselle Rossbach 

Thirty-three seniors from St. 
Michael’s have been elected to 
Who’s Who Among Students in 
American Universities and Col- 
leges. 

Seniors named to Who’s Who 
include: Jeffrey Armstrong, 
John Barkycoumb, Gayle 
Brunelle, Thomas Casey, 
Phyllis Cietek, Patricia Cor- 
coran, George Cordes, Andrea 
Cremins, Peter Degnan, and 
Laura Dintino. Others selected 
were: Catherine Doherty, Molly 
Dwyer, Corrine Fugere, Jeffrey 
Good, Robert Hammerl, 
Lawrence Johnson, Susan 
Karle, Jane LaMarche, Thomas 


Lampognana, Kevin Loso, and : 


Ann Masse. 

Also, Francis MacDonnell, 
Mary McGowan, Brian 
McHugh, Mary Murphy, Eileen 
O’Brien, Kathleen O’Neil, Nola 
Roberts, Linda Ruel, Mary 
Beth Russo, Maureen Sullivan, 
and David Walsh were selected. 

Lawrence Johnson, an 
American studies major, is cur- 
rently a resident assistant, a 
peer alcohol advisor, and a lec- 
tor at the Chapel of St. Michael 
the Archangel. 

Biology majors chosen _in- 
clude Phyllis Cietek, Peter 
Degnan, Ralph Hubregson, 
Ann Masse, Mary McGowan, 
and Brian McHugh. 

Cietek is the co-chairwoman 
of the Social Committee of the 
student association and a 
member of the Science Society, 
and was named Most Valuable 
Player of the varsity cross 
country track team. 

Hubregson is captain of the 
Fire Squad at St. Michael’s. 

McGowan was a student in- 
tern at Harvard Medical School 
last semester. She is an 
organizer of Health Week, the 
Human Sexuality Seminars, 
the Seminar on Rape Preven- 
tion, and the college’s excercise 
and diet workshops. She com- 





fae Experianéa Work fee You... 


peted on the varsity swim team, 
and competed in intramural 
sports. She was a resident assis- 
tant for two years, and was 
chairwoman for both Alcohol 
Awareness Week and a three- 
day genetic seminar. 

McHugh isa member of the 
St. Michael’s Fire and Rescue 
Squad. 

Business Administration ma- 
jor Maureen Sullivan is the first 
woman treasurer of the Student 
Association, chairwoman of the 


part of a senior seminar project. 
Doherty made her professional 
acting debut in the St. 


Michael’s Playhouse this sum- 
“mer in “The Bedroom Farce.” 
She is also in the cast of “Story 
Theatre,’’ which is a finalist in 
the American College Theater 
Festival. 
Also selected for Who’s Who 


Student Association Finance #€ 


Committee, and a member of 
the Personnel and Nominations 
Committee. 

Jeffrey Good and Mary Beth 
Russo are both English majors. 
Good is captain of the varsity 
swim team, a member of the 
Catholic Honor Society, Delta 
Epsilon Sigma, and a columnist 
for the Defender. 

Russo is also a member of the 
varsity swim team, and a 
member of the Crown and 
Sword Society. She has been a 
resident assistant, an orienta- 
tion aide, and a member of the 
Alcohol Awareness Committee. 

Environmental science major 
Robert Hammerl is a member 
of the student General 
Assembly, its Personnel and 
Nominations Committee, and 
the Social Committee. He is in- 
volved in the Big Brother pro- 
gram and is a volunteer for the 
National Multiple Sclerosis 
Society. 

Thomas Casey and Catherine 
Doherty are Fine Arts majors. 
Casey is president of the Crown 
and Sword Society, and art 
editor of the St. Michael’s year- 
book. 

Doherty is a member of the 


Delta Epsilon Sigma Society, . 


the Drama Club, and received a 
Margaret McCarthy scholar- 
ship. She has acted in such St. 
Michael’s plays as ‘‘Vanities,”’ 
“Dark of the Moon’ and the 
“Ugly Duckling.’”’ She directed 
the play ‘‘Cuckoo’s Nest’ as 
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were history majors Jeffrey 


Armstrong, Gayle Brunelle, 
Molly Dwyer and Francis Mac- 
Donnell. 

Brunelle participated in the 
Women and Socjety Sym- 
posium at St. Michael’s, and 
has worked on costume crews 
for several theater productions 
here. She is a member of the 
Vermont Archaeology Society, 
and was elected to the Alpha 
Nu chapter of Delta Epsilon 
Sigma National Scholastic 


Sue Gallagher 
S.A. 
President 


Honor Society. 

Dwyer is the first woman 
president of the Student 
Association and a member of 
the Crown and Sword Society. 

MacDonnell was elected to 
the Alpha Nu chapter of Delta 
Epsilon Sigma National 
Honorary Society. He is cap- 


_ tain of the 1980 College Bowl 
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Tournament campus team, and 
has been a sports writer for the 
Defender. 

Jane LaMarche, who has a 
special concentration in Human 
Resource Development, was 
also selected. 

Journalism majors chosen for 
Who’s Who include George Cor- 
des, Andrea Cremins, Corrine 
Fugere and David Walsh. 

Cordes is executive editor of 
the Defender, and has been a 
reporter for the Vermont 





Chairperson Student Life Committee ‘30-81 


Board of ‘Trustees Student Policy Committee ‘80-‘81 
Personnel and Nominations Committee ‘80-‘81_ 


G.A. Cabinet Members ‘80-‘81 


_ G.A. Representative/Lambda House ‘79-‘80 
_ General Services and Welfare Committee ‘79-‘80 
Student Life Committee ‘79-‘80 
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Catholic Tribune _ since 
November 1978. He is a 
member of the St. Michael’s 
College chorale, glee club and 
folk group. 

Cremins is editor of the year- 
book, a reporter for the Ver- 
mont Vanguard Press, and pro- 
duction assistant for Vermont 
Educational Television. 

Fugere was the recipient of 
the Society of St. Edmund and 
F.W: Wells Scholarship 
Awards. She is a reporter for 
the Vermont Catholic Tribune, 
and has been a reporter and 
feature editor for the Defender. 
She has also worked for the 
campus ministry. She has been 
a photography assistant, a Big 
Sister volunteer, Lambda 
House secretary, and a mass 
lector and server. 

Walsh is photography editor 
of the Defender. 

Mathematics major Nola 
Roberts was also elected to — 
Who’s Who. 

The Political Science majors 
chosen include Susan Karle, 
Thomas Lampognana, Kevin 
Loso, Eileen O’Brien, Kathleen 
O’Neil and Linda Ruel. 

Karle is resident assistant 
and is involved with the cam- 
pus ministry. 

Lampognana is a member of 


= the Rathskeller board of direc- 
¥ tors and a recipient of the Socie- 
“ ._ ty of St. Edmund Scholarship. 


Loso serves on the executive 
board of radio station WWPYV, 
is a member of the residence 
hall staff, and the S.A. Person- 
nel and Nominations Commit- 
tee. 

O’Brien is vice president of © 
the Student Association, travel 
coordinator of the Student Ac- 
tivities office, chairwoman of 
the Personnel and Nominations 
Committee, and a member of 
the WWPV broadcasting 
board. 

O’Neil is captain of the 
women’s basketball and field 
hockey teams. She is also on the 
softball team and is involved in 
the Big Sister program. 

Ruel has served on the Stu- 
dent Policy Committee of the 
college’s board of trustees and 
is a member of the Crown and 
Sword Society. She is a resident 
assistant, and was elected to 
the Alpha Nu chapter of the 
Delta Epsilon Sigma National 
Scholastic Honorary Society. 

Physics major John 
Barkycoumb was also selected. 

Religious studies major Mary 
Murphy has been active in the 
campus ministry, and has 
directed a religious educational 
program in Shelburne. She also 
served as a youth minister at 
St. Lawrence Church in Essex 
Junction. 

Patricia Corcoran and Laura 
Dintino are sociology majors. 

Corcoran is chairwoman of 
the Alliot Student Union 
Governing Board, captain of 
the basketball cheerleaders, 
and an S.A. cabinet member. 

Dintino is vice president of 
the Crown and Sword Society, 
presdient of St. Edmund’s 
residence hall, a member of the 
SMC Women’s Union and the 
Delta Epsilon Sigma Honorary 
Society. 


DODD IV IVI PD OAPOD WLP? 


“Spare Parts,’’ a well known 
Burlington duo, (Donna Foster- 
Mendicino, pianist/singer and 
Dewey Maurice, drummer), will 
present a concert at the Church 
of the Nativity Parish Center, 
Canada Street, Swanton, Vt., 


on Saturday, March 21, at 8 
p.m. 


Pe 


as 


Sports 
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Lambda House 
captures two crowns» 


by Mark Kendall 
Lambda house topped off an 
undefeated poly-hockey season 
with a 4-0 championship victory 
over Theta two weeks ago. Tricia 
Murray paced the Lambda attack 
as the third and fourth floor Ryan 
Hall house continues to outpace 
all the women’s houses in total 


- house points. Congratulations to 


these champions. 
The playoff picture appears to 


_ be much clearer in men’s ‘A’ and 


‘B’ league hoop. In the ‘A’ league 
MAD and Molson tied for the top 
spot with slates of 9-1, while the 
remaining two positions are up for 
- grabs between Staff, Smilin’ Joe, 
and Zeta, all at 4-6. Eight teams 
will represent the ‘B’ league, with 
four coming from on-campus and 
four from off-campus. In the on- 
campus division, GE I, NU, 
MAD), and Sigma all have clinch- 


_ed playoff berths. In the off- 


campus division, the Tennis 
Team, TIS, and the Rough Riders 
also have locked into the playoffs 
with the E.A. Zealots and The 
Team fighting for the final berth. 
Playoffs are slated to begin this 
week. Finals will be played Mon- 


- day night. 


The winter wrestling tourna- 
ment was held recently at the Ross 
Sport Center, and was dominated 
by GE and Zeta wrestlers. Zeta’s 
Steve Gardiner won the 137-lb. 
class with a pin over GE’s Andy 
Goddu GE gained some points 
with wins by Andy Forauer 
(157-lb. class), and Bob Fredette 
(167-Ib. class). In the 177-lb class, 


_ Craig Crukshank of Zeta pinned 


Staff’s Zaff Bludevich, while 
GE’s Mike Maher won the 
unlimited title. Total house points 
awarded were based on a com- 
bination of fall and winter wrestl- 
ing scores. MAD house won the 


tournament with 10 points, Zeta, 
7; GE, 5; Delta Chi, 3; PSI, 1; and 
NU,1. 

GE copped the men’s poly- 
hockey championship recently 
with a 6-2 win over the off- 
campus champions, the Chubby- 
Checkers. GE assumed control of 
the game from the outset and 
never looked back. The road to 
the championship featured wins 
over Omega in the opening round 
of the playoffs followed by a 
semi-final win over Zeta, 6-3. 

Lambda grabbed yet another 
championship flag with a 52-35 
win over KAT for the women’s in- 


tramural basketball title. Sue . 


Chambers led the Lambda attack 
while Barb Puls was the offensive 
catalyst for KAT. 

Racquetball matches should be 
played as often as possible to 
maintain position on the challenge 
ladder. In one recent match, 
Glenn Bancroft deafeated Mike 
Flaherty, 11-15, 15-11 and 15-7. 

The St. Michael’s intramural 
department will sponsor, for the 
second consecutive year, an ex- 
tramural tournament to be held at 
the Ross Sport Center on Satur- 
day, March 21. The tourney will 
feature basketball competition 
between the intramural school 
champions from Norwich Univer- 
sity, University of Vermont, 
University of Southern Maine and 
St. Michael’s. The top men’s 
teams will vie for the tournament 
championships, while a women’s 
hoop match has been scheduled 
between the UVM champions and 
Lambda house, St. Michael’s 
women’s basketball champs. 
Representing St. Michael’s men’s 
all-stars will be seniors Fran Mac- 
Donnell, Charlie MacLeod, 
George Kiesewetter, Steve 
Granato, Curt Colby, Mike 
Thomas and junior Bill Glubiak. 


RESUME WRITING 

WORKSHOP 
Mondays 3:00-4:00 p.m. 
Tuesdays 2:30-3:30 p.m. 


t the Student Resource 


Center 





The SMC cross-country team breaks into a long training job before the Ross Sports Center parking 
lot this Tuesday. (David Walsh Photo) 


Future looks bright for ski team 


by Gavin Keefe 

Skiing is a popular pastime 
and sport in many Vermont 
schools. Many students flock to 
the slopes every winter to enjoy 
the good skiing the area has to 
offer them. 

Much time and money is 
spent by the students, and it is 
a common sight to see a carload 


of kids heading towards the 
mountains on any given winter 
day. 

Because of this popularity, 
schools such as the University 
of Vermont, Middlebury, and 
smaller schools like Lyndon 
State College have had im- 
pressive teams in their respec- 
tive divisions in recent years. 


Skiers finish sixth 


by Timo McGillicuddy 

The varsity ski team finished 
their season in sixth place 
among 11 Division II schools in 
New England. 

Jack Diamond led the alpine 
team through a strong season, 
the team was able to finish first 
among all the teams competing 


in two of their six meets. Dia-. 


mond, a sophomore, gained the 
honor of being the top-ranked 
Division II skier in the entire 
east by accumulating the 
greatest total number of points 
by an individual skier at. this 
year’s races. His return should 
mean trouble for St. Michael’s 
opponents in the future. 
Freshman Tom Croshier also 
turned in an excellent year. He 
was a consistently good skier at 
every meet. Captain Jim 
O’Mera, Rob Allen, Matt 
Verochi and Walter Chapin all 
skied well and are expected to 
return next year. The lack of 
graduating skiers points to a 


strong base for the team in 
year’s to come. Mark Reilly was 
the alternate for this six-man 
team. 

The cross-country team was 
even younger than the alpine. 
Captain Dan Heney and four 
freshmen, Brian Kearney, J.B. 
Corbett, Chris Grant and Jim 
Baker made up the entire team. 
Although they skied well, their 
performances were inconsis- 
tent; many of their problems 
were due to their collective in- 
experience. All are expected 
back next year, and this year’s 
training should help the team to 
grow. 

Ski team coach Pete Noonan 
was pleased with the team’s 
showing, but thinks that they 
can be much better in the up- 
coming years. At the beginning 
of this season he made it his 
goal to establish a strong foun- 
dation for both alpine and 
cross-country teams in the 
future, and his abundance of 
young talent gives him a good 
start in this direction. 


Both UVM and Middlebury 
have been tops in the country in 
Division I. 

St. Michael’s men’s ski team 
has the potential to become a 
strong contender among Divi- 
sion IT schools in New England. 
There is an abundance of skiers 
at St. Michael’s, and, because of 
this, the team is starting to 
build up its squad with talented 
skiers. But the team needs 
more support from everyone in 
the St. Michael’s community in 
order to keep progressing up- 
ward. 

This year’s squad showed its 
growing ability by finishing 
sixth overall among 11 Division 
II teams in New England. 
Coach Peter Noonan did a good 
job with the young talent he 
had. There are no graduating 
seniors on either the alpine or 
the nordic squads, so next year 
looks promising for the team. 
These dedicated skiers could be 
the beginning of a powerful 
SMC team in Division IT. 

But this cannot become a 
reality unless enough interest 
and enthusiasm is generated in 
the school to help support the 
team in the next few years. 

A women’s team would also 
be a nice addition to the pro- 
gram. But enough interest and 
participation must be worked 
up for a women’s program to 
form and survive. 

The ski program is on the 
verge of blooming into a strong 
sport at St. Michael’s, Let’s 
give the skiers more support 
next year. They deserve it. 


There are only nine weeks left 
before graduation. Open a place- 
ent file and get started on your 
esume. 


Positions Available 













FARAH’S 


Deli and Restaurant 
Open 9 am-9 pm Mon. thru Sat. 


Hot & Cold Subs 

| Pizza (eat in or to go) 
Salad Platters 
| 15% discount w /. St. Michael's I.D. 


the Market Place, Winooski 
655-3235 « 


(a convenient distance from campus). 


Managing, News, Features, Sports 
and Copy Editors 
Advertising and Circulation managers 
Art Director 


All positions offer the opportunity to gain practical experience 
on the job. 

For more information and/or application forms, contact George Cordes, 
Defender newsroom, Alliot 210, Ext. 2421; or R. A. Raquier, SAC 214, Ext. 
2305. 







«2 Application deadline is March 18, 1981. Starting-date is April 1, 1981. 
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Celebrate St. PatHitl’s Day 
At Saint Michael’s 


March 11-18 Irish Exhibit 
in Durick Library 


March 13 Jim Corr and Friends 
(Irish band) 6-8:30 p.m. 
in Rathskeller 


8 p.m. St. Andrew’s Society 
Pipe and Drum Band 
9-1 a.m. - Dance - $3.50 
3 Music by Jim Corr and 
# Friends; Alliot Cafeteria 
Irish Refreshments, _ 
oar Dancing, Dance Contest 
( % of proceeds to benefit Irish Catholic Charities) 








Sponsored by Senior Class, Lecture Series : 
Social Committee and Saint Michael’s Alcohol Resource Team 


a A A cD eR I Be AN EN BN RN Dm Bem ce re nce nT TF OFF a i a in a a 


March 16 Movie - 8 p.m. “Ryan’s Daughter” 
M.A.C. $1. 
Sponsored by 


The Society for the Advancement of Management 


March 17 3 § Mass for St. Patrick’s Day 
4:30 p.m. Chapel 
8 p.m. St. Patrick’s Day 
; sie in the Rathskeller: 
. Irish Sing-Along 
Ny ~ Reading, Dancing, Live 


Music 
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